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Protective and Preferential Import Duties. By A. C. PlGOU 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1906. — 117 pp. 
Defining protective duties as imposts which impede the importation 
of goods that are capable of being made at home and normally yield a 
contribution to the national exchequer, Mr. Pigou presents his views 
upon the following questions : What are the probable effects of pro- 
tective duties upon the national dividend? Granting that they dimin- 
ish the national dividend, can they be made to promote the national 
welfare? Is the policy of preferential tariffs advocated by Mr. Cham- 
berlain as a " business question " to be regarded as desirable upon that 
ground? Is it to be regarded as desirable upon other grounds? 

The relation of protective duties to the national dividend is discussed 
from three points of view, namely, as to the alleged effect of such 
duties in bringing new capital into the protected country ; as to the 
alleged effect of such duties in extending the market for domestic pro- 
ducts ; and as a means of preventing "destructive dumping." The 
argument that protection attracts capital to the protected country is not 
denied but is shown to be incomplete in that the real question at issue 
is the net flow of capital, the balance of inflow and outflow. The 
argument that protection affords a wider market for domestic products 
is meaningless until we specify which of the multiple senses of " wider 
market" is intended. In the sense that protection increases the aggre- 
gate product of the protected industry, few will dissent from the propo- 
sition ; in the sense that protection leads to a consolidation of industry 
in the form of Kartels and of trusts, the wise protectionist does not 
care to be understood. The usual meaning of the argument is that 
protection either leads to an increase in the average size of the indi- 
vidual plants in the protected industry, or else enables the existing 
plants to approach more closely to their full producing capacity. It 
must be admitted that no satisfactory rebuttal is offered to this reason- 
ing. Mr. Pigou is of course aware of the utter inadequacy, as a reply, 
of his simple denials : " It can hardly be doubted that, with an aggregate 
output so great as ours, the point has already been reached after which 
the size of the whole ceases to be a significant factor in determining 
that of the representative part." " Its effect (i. e. the effect of pro- 
tection) in stimulating production up to full capacity, or in other 
words, in diminishing short time, and thus enabling the work to be 
done more economically, is also likely to be unimportant." The re- 
maining argument, that protective duties may be used as a means of 
preventing " destructive, dumping," is met with the statement that 
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" there is no evidence of foreign competitors having resorted to dump- 
ing with the aim of ruining or destroying an English industry." 

It is not intended to traverse the remaining course of Mr. Pigou's 
presentation of his case ; but it is desired to call attention to his ex- 
posure of the methods followed in the compilation of " Leaflet no. 88 
of the Imperial Tariff Committee (President, Mr. Chamberlain)." It 
was admitted by the compiler that the facts of the leaflet were taken, 
in part, from a blue-book issued by the Board of Trade. Mr. Pigou 
shows that, in the assembling and the presentation of the material of 
the leaflet, most of the common methods of manipulating figures for 
political purposes were resorted to ; statistical facts and explicit cautions 
were suppressed ; material was selected, grouped and described so as to 
lead to predetermined conclusions. 

The essay reveals a rare combination of talents. At the same time 
that Mr. Pigou uses the subtle theories of consumer's rent and of elas- 
ticity of demand and of supply to establish new theorems in taxation 
having a direct bearing upon the most pressing practical question 
before the English people, he persuasively pleads for the rejection of 
Mr. Chamberlain's "business question" for the reason that it is bad 
business, and for the rejection of a certain argument advanced by Pro- 
fessor Ashley, for the reason that " it is mere academic theorizing." 

Henry L. Moore. 

English Local Government from the Revolution to the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act : The Parish and the County. By Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1906. — xxv, 664 pp. 

It is an interesting but entirely explicable fact that hundreds of 
teachers in colleges and secondary schools throughout the United States 
are laying great stress in their instruction on the early forms of English 
local government while practically neglecting the far more important 
development which has taken place since the middle ages. They 
know (or think they know) the composition of the county court in 
Henry II's time, but they can not tell what became of the court or how 
a county highway could be opened to-day. They dwell at length upon 
the elements of feudalism, but very few of them could explain by what 
concrete process seignorial franchises disappeared. They are not to 
blame for this, because the curious mental aberration which led scholars 
to go to the German forests for the beginnings of liberty has resulted in 
such a total neglect of the really great period in the development of 



